NATIONAL 

RuNAWAYS/LABOR : Report From Twin Runaway Shops On 


The U.S. -Mexican Border 

1 500 wds/photos 1 

NUCLEAR POWER: Trojan Nuclear Plant Closed Tem- 

porarily As Opponents Struggle To Have It 
Permanently Closed 

*250 wds/graphi c 2 


KISSINGER: State Department's Ex-Chief; Traveling 

Salesman Met With Protests 
300 wds/graphi c 

OCCUPATIONAL HEALTH: Children Of Raleigh, North 

Carolina Factory Workers Exposed To Lead 


*200 wds 2 

NATIVE AMERICANS/POLITICAL PRISONERS: South Dakota 

A.I.M. Member Asks New Trial As Key State Witness 
Reveals FBI Threats 

900 wds 4 

BLACKS/POLITICAL PRISONERS: Black Man Imprisoned 

Since '67 Urban Riots Convicted Again; Will 
Appeal A Third Time 

900 wds 6 

WOMEN: Abortion Restriction Challenged In Massa- 

chusetts 

*175 wds 6 

CORPORATIONS/LABOR: 5,600 Zenith Workers Laid Off; 

Electronics Corporations Squabble Over How To 
Take Profits 

2000 wds/photos & graphic 7 

POLITICAL PRISONERS: Wilmington 10 Honored 

300 wds 8 

CIA/MEDIA: Press-CIA Cooperation Confirmed By 

Agency Documents 

1400 wds/graphics 9 

CORPORATIONS: Making The World Safe For Multina- 

tional s 

1000 wds/graphics 10 

GAY RIGHTS: Proposal On Firing Gay Teachers Draws 

Protest In California 

200 wds/photo 10 

HEALTH: Correction: Massachusetts Lead Poisoning 

Program Under Attack 

1200 wds 11 


INTERNATIONAL 


MOZAMBIQUE: Captured Spy Reveals Rhodesian Plan To 

Attack Mozambique 

1000 wds/photos 3 

DENMARK: Mexican Deported From Denmark; Inmediately 

Imprisoned And Tortured By Mexican Government 
1600 wds 5 

CHILE: Letelier Inquiry Points To Junta 

600 wds/graphic 3 
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MASSACHUSETTS LEAD POISONING, continued from p„ll: 

cial stare funds Clapp plans to use the money to 
hire more staff, but not the protesting ex-staffers. 

The governor’s advisory committee to the lead 
program is holding three informal meetings to hear 
both sides of the conflict and the ensuing report 
will be sent to the Governor and made public by 
the end of October. Meanwhile, the controversy 
continues, and staffers and director remain bit- 
terly divided, politically and personally. 

-30- 

(People interested in the important issue 
raised in this controversy -- namely doing useful 
work in government bureaucracies — are encouraged 
to contact both sides for more information: 

Richard Clapp, Childhood Lead Poisoning Prevention 
Program, 305 South St., Jamaica Plain, Mass, 02130 
and N Powell and J. IWillo.ughby , 319 Fanevil S.tr, 
Brighton, Mass, 02135. 

*************************************************** 


COLLECTIVE NOTES 

October 12, Columbus Day, has been declared 
"International Day of Solidarity With American 
Indians," The declaration was unanimously made 
at a late September United Na tions-sponsor ed con- 
ference in Geneva of North .and South American 
Indians from 15 countries . The Day of Solidarity 
will be an annual event, beginning this year 

The U.S.-based Indian Treaty Council and 
Native American Solidarity CcmmitLee have called 
for a campaign to support :his declaration They 
will focus on four issues: 1) Treaty rights; 

2) Protection of resources cn Lndian lands from 
exploitation by multinational corporations and the 
U.Sc government; 3) Genocide, specifically the 
forced sterilization cf Indian women; and 4) Re- 
pression. 

LNS will carry a full report cn the Geneva 
conference in cur next packet 

Be sure to see the Day of Solidarity graphic 
in this packet - 

* * * 

We have just received word that Andres 
Figueroa Cordero, one cf the five Puerto Rican 
nationalists imprisoned for 27 years in rhe US,, 
was released by executive clemency today., October 
6, after his doctor announced that he is dying of 
cancer and only has 2-8 weeks to live 

Cordero has been ill with cancer for a number 
of years. According to hrs doctor, he would not 
be this ill it his disease had been properly 
treated in its early stages. 

An annual demonstration demanding the 
unconditional release of the other four nationalists 
will be held in Washington, DC on October 30. 

For more information contact the Puerto Rican 
Solidarity Committee at (212) 673-0540- 

* * * 

We would like to bring to your attention the 
stories on page 1 and 7 of this packet: a first- 
hand report on U,S. runaway shops on the Mexican 
border, and an analysis of the electronics indus- 
try's current crack-down on workers here in the 
U.S, in its search for higher profits The two 
articles are closely related and of particular 
importance in understanding the Zenith Corporations 
recent layoffs of 1/4 its domestic workforce in 
late September, and the false issue of "foreign 
imports" being raised by rhe companies 
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P UI VRT FROM TWIN RUNAWAY SHOPS ON 
U S -MEXICAN BORDER 

t ' 7 '' "mas Angotii and Belinda Sifford 

■ • ■ ■ *" ze • ~h- lenizh Corporation an- 

■ • • . ‘ ’*■ ■ ;v -i September' that it will re- 

: 't-- *- n .*e U 3 plants and lay off 

‘ ■ ■■ • a a arm t :f : r s domestic work force 

3 • . 'V:.' workers will lose their gobs 3 

f ' > ■ ' Y os Zen- th moves " substantial par- 
‘ " f ’ * IV mo-iuze board and chassis assem- 

[■ • vs • Mexico and Tatwan. The follow- 

■ ,■ <: ■ ■ ae scribes ? .ndnicns along the Mexi - 

■ <• ” one re lev- • oh and other U.S , corpor-a- 

• ■ '• 1 ready se r up dozens of runaway ships-; 

MAlAMOROS, Mexico (LNS) — Brownsville, Texas 
* " ’ boom town, part of the fourth fastest grow- 

ing metropolitan area in the U.S, It boasts a 
p r o - * -- 1 , u- business district, fancy new residen- 
t . t l ; mm unities and luxury tourist facilities 

lust across the Rio Grande River, the Mexi- 
• an t jwn of Matamoros is also growing by leaps 
and bounds But the resemblance ends then j The 
sprawling "colon i as" or slums of Matamoros, with 
their unpaved roads and ramshackle housing and 
-zh'jis, zontrast starkly with modern Brownsville 
on die ,.chpr side of the river 

But whet*-- the resemblance ends, the rela- 
tionship barely begins For the rapid growth of 
b.rli Brownsville and Matamoros is a result of the 
- ame pr ■ . e - s -- the flight of US. corporations 
c ■ du b .i der region, where runaway shops can 
tak* xivaniage of the low wages and compliant gov- 
ernment -backed unions in Mexico - 

There are 463 runaway shops along the U S- 
Mcxi an border, employing 76,000 workers Most 
.if the factories, called "maquiladoras," are as- 
sembly operations using lots of cheap labor and 
impor r *--G material and components A numerical 
breakdown shows 188 electronics firms, 103 in 
r *- xt i L^e , and clusters of others in food proces- 
sing, leather goods and toys- 

Matamoros, the fastest growing center for 
maqu i iaaot as , is a prime example cf the role US. 
r o r p r a ' i ons play in Mexico’s "development " 

M>: if the 42 maquiladoras in Matamoros, employ- 

ing 1 , SCO people, have twin shops in Brownsville 
where products are finished, packaged or labeLed- 
Whi \e growth in Matamoros consists of spreading 
shantytowns strung along dirt roads, Brownsville’s 
booming business district draw« half its retail 
trade i i om Mexican workers who; come across the 
border to shop 

Sc even the wages of Mexican workers wind up 
back in the pockets of American businessmen who 
run downtown Brownsville., The higher standard 
oi living on the Texas side also attracts the ex- 
ecutive from the maquiladoras to make their 
home- in the U S 

Little wonder then that cities like Browns- 
vi Li- have vigorous programs to woo twin runaway 
<_ii.-p- In fact, the Brownsville Chamber of Com- 
mer ■ c- ' ampaign to attract maquiladoras is gen- 
eral i> credited for the rapid "development" in 
Ma r dfflo c os 


Why They Run Away 

Not that U S corporations take a lot of con- 
vincing. They aren’t slow to recognize the advan- 
tages of low wages and the stability guaranteed by 
governmen t- con t rolled trade unions, U-S and Mex- 
ican government tax breaks and favorable legislatic 
specifically designed for plants on the border 
provide a clincher. 

An executive of the Norton Abrasive Company 
noted in a recent trade publication that the main 
attraction jf the border area is its labor force. 

He explained that his firm moved there specificil- 
ly to escape an "unstable labor market" on the 
East coast "Here," he said, "we've found con- 
scientious and easily trained employees , , " 

Me .xi can workers interviewed in Matamoros at- 
tribute much cf this "labor market stability" to 
tbs sellout nature of the government-backed Con- 
federation of Mexican Workers (CTM) • According 
to Mexican law, all border shops must have con- 
tracts with the CTM. But as one militant told us, 
the union "charros" or bosses "work hand in hand 
with the employers They are appointed by the 
government and always try to mediate disputes " 

A worker at the huge Electro Parte factory, 
owned by the Zenith Corporation, agreed "There 
have alway- bec-n protests and strikes, but the 
union tries to mediate them- If you don’t agree 
with a wage offer and the union bosses accept it, 
there’s nothing you can do about it- If you go 
against the union bosses, you might as well for- 
get about ; our job-" 

Adding t c the difficulties of organizing is 
the threat that companies are quite prepared to 
relocate again if the "labor market stability" 
doesn t rive up to expectations. Since they are 
labor intensive and have little heavy machinery, 
the maquiladoras can easily pack up and move on- 
Because of militant labor protest in Laredo, an- 
other border town, US- companies have been mov- 
ing from there to Taiwan and Hong Kong - 

"a major probleqi," one organizer told us, 

"is that the companies can just pick up and leave 
when the workers protest as they did in Laredo 
It is a very difficult situation, and we have to 
use deizoa: 0 and well-timed tactics," 

Wo rking Conditions 

fully 8? p c t cent of maquiladora workers are 
young- stogie women between the ages of 16 and 22, 
Man3geme nr zlaims that women are more agile and 
patient, giving them some sort of inherent skill 
for assembly work. But experienced workers sug- 
gest amthe-f reason for corporate hiring policies^ 
Given the strong influence of the church and tra- 
ditional values m the community, the mainly unale 
management and union bosses feel they can most 
easily control women with little experience in 
trade union or political activity. 

Once they are hired, maquiladorai worker s find 
that the companies often try to increase produc- 
tion by setting quotas and constantly raising them 
tc higher levels, "They started with 90, then 95, 
100 and finally 113." one worker told us, "Maybe 
we could have produced everything they asked for, 
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k u " 1 ^ ®uch. The tenal:n cn the line Is 

incredible..” 

While production climbs, wages actually 
shrink When Mexico devalued its currency last 
\tar, U S companies wound up paying only about 
halt as much as before in wages since then, 
wages ter Mexican workers ha -e in. reused 23 
percent, while the cost of living went up 45 
per cent 

In addition, workers punt cut that the rapid 
pace cl work, noise and poor ventilation add up to 
a prescription for physical exhaustion "We were 
working near the ovens and standing right next to 
ea.b other and couldn't hear what we we r e saying,” 
an Electro Partes worker s r a r rd "When I was in 
the repair section, I never 1: -,t my cough " 

L aws Encou rage Runaways 

The maquiladoras are made possible and 
profitable by previsions of r he US Ia.iit Code, 
passed in 1963, which limit the tan ft paid 
cn reimported items to the "value added" during 
the assembly process 

On the Mexican side, runaway^ are at'tacted 
by the. provisions of the Bcrde: Industrialization 

Program, initiated in i 9 6 5 by r ben President 
Gustavo Diaz Ordaz Under r h i s program, companies 
operating within the 12-mii.e deep border area may 
be 100 percent f o r e l gn-owned , whereas elsewhere 
a majority of the stock must be held by Mexicans 
Maquiladoras also receive benefits from the 
Me xi. an states along the border, as they compete 
tor business by offering tax breaks and subsidized 
services such as water and sewers 

A A A 

Ths Ttas Ang-' r , qko. Belied] Si f fs rd 
i er?e y < f ig r ruveied to ih- US -/A / , _ border 

i - a i : -• 
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(See graphic) 

STATE DEPARTMENT’S EX-CHIEF: 

TRAVELING SALESMAN MET WITH PROTESTS 

NEW YORK (LNS) — On September 8, thirty people 
organized by the Syracuse Peace Council, demonstrate 
against Henry Kissinger outside the Temple Adath 
Yeshurun on the eastern edge of Syracuse, New York* 
The event, a $125-a-plate fund raiser for Crcuse- 
Irving Memorial Hospital, was attended by ever 
1,000 of Syracuse’s wealthiest and most powerful 
people . 

Demonstrators leafletted and carried banners 
reading "Kissinger Is A War Criminal" and his 1955 
quote’ "Even the threat of nuclear extinction should 
not make peace the overriding concern " Other signs 
pointed tc the blatant irony of Kissinger’s raising 
money for a hospital when, as Nixon's foreign policy 
chief, he was directly responsible for the bombing 
of Bach Mai Hcspital in Viet Nam in 1972 

Kissinger, who was paid $10,000 for speaking 
at the fund raiser, is currently traveling around 
the country giving speeches on foreign polity. At 
one such engagement a few months age, he attacked 
Eurocommunism, charging: "They’re just interested 
in people meeting their basic need better." 

He has also spoken out in favor of the B-l 
bomber and against reparations aid to Viet Nam, 

When not indulging in his favorite past-time’ — 
traveling — Kissinger serves as the vice chairman 
of the international advisory committee of David 
Rockefeller's Chase Manhattan Bank 

k k ★ 

(Special thanks to the Syracuse Peace Council 
for this information.) 
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CHILDREN OF RALEIGH, N C FACTORY WORKERS 
EXPOSED TO LEAD 


TROJAN NUCLEAR PLANT CLOSED TEMPORARILY AS 
OPPONENTS STRUGGLE TO HAVE IT PERMANENTLY CLOSED 

NEW YORK (LNS) — Trcjan, ere digest n. clear 
power plant presently operating in the United 
States, was closed from September 23-28 lor what 
officials at Portland Genera. Electricity (PGE) 
described as a small ha.riine rack in a pipe 
carrying radioactive waste through the plant. 

The Trojan Decemmis s 1 : n . ng Alliance, an anti- 
n. .ear coalition, has charged PGE with twice lying 
to r he people cf Oregon and the Energy Fa' : i ity 
Siting Council in its efforts expand plant 
fatuities In its original application for ex- 
pansion, PGE stated tha T its xaete storage pool was 
net oontaminated Recent ~ > ■ at sets by J ti; ials 
a t the plant, however, ns.e acknowledged that the 
pool is contaminated with rad.ee. t-^-e *aste and has 
been since July of 1976, the time when the appii- 
. at cor. was being made 

Also contrary to the approved original propo- 
. d i ! c *he PGE decision tc allow * he proposed fa- 
cility t: stcre dangerous radioactive waste in 
Oregon lor an indef lnlr e . number ci years PGE had 
pledged during the Safeguards Campaign that this 

wo .id nor be dene nlQ.1 

ilArp - ? LIBERATION News Sen i:e (#882) 


NEW YORK (LNS) — The federal government's 
National Center for Disease Control has reported 
that 54 children of employees at an unidentified 
battery factory in Raleigh, North Carolina have 
excessive levels of lead in their blood 

Scientists believe such high blood levels can 
lead tc kidney disease, diseases of the nervous 
system and reproductive dysfunction including in- 
creased risk of spontaneous abortion and miscar- 
riage- Children are also known to suffer from 
retardation Approximately 1 3 million workers in 
the US. are exposed to lead in their workplaces 

The Center said that this was the third report 
in two years to involve lead absorption in children 
of workers Lead dust carried home on contaminated 
work clothing is the apparent source of the exposure 

The United States Department of Labor claims 
it is in the process of revising its standards for 
occupational lead exposure to provide specific 
regulations prohibiting the wearing of contaminated 
clothing 
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i AT TURED SPY REVEALS RHODESIAN PLAN 
TO ATTACK MOZAMBIQUE 
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• i j-t 77* .. £.r'ji rt received r he follow- 

• v . -.lisps* ?h fr : r '/;e Mozambique Tnf orra- 
■ v c *'■ Tv- ;'o r *- ' I -s a'i5 eke M ere 

< L j> O’ r t S 6 t - tC' 2 j ; V- f'? * 5 •' 

MAPUTO, Mozambique (MIA/'LNS) -- Details of a 
p!ii i ' r :i major Rhodesian attack on Mozambique 
uni ! rhe assassination of Mozambique's leaders 

r- ./eaied to journalises at a press conference 
e m the Mozambican capital on September 17, 

Hu- pui was des:ribed b> a spy who was captured 
while gathering information tor the Rhodesian 
to/cerr in .nnettion with the attack 

According to Alonso Joane Cotoi, a Mozambican 
f c: d y the Rhodesians while he was working 

* i. .s ..ri: Alma, the attack was planned for the 
utv i nuie Large quantities of war materi- 

al. . i id i r.g aircraft and trucks were already being 
being concentrated near the border for a strike 
ir.tr Mozambique A large number of troops, 

RluxecTait and mercenary, were being mustered for 
tli: at tensive, Cctoi said, with one objective de- 
tir.-.d a-: the physical elimination of Mozambican 
le-iirA 

Dicing rhe press conference, Cotoi spoke of 
r ii pa-c , hew he was recruited and trained, and 
bc.w h v scs ^ughr 

Recruitment in South Africa 

B_, n 21 years age in the scut hern province 
•_ f Inhe.mbare , Cocci went to live in the capital 
c.n'y vhc-n i. t was cne cf the remaining strongholds 
ot P re .gucse ccicniai rule m 1972. But after one 
yea- a i primary schccl, he drifted out ct classes 
arri in..- delinquency. Finally he went across the 
bore?/ cc work in the Scuth African mines. When 
mi.ric.is i-. r the real pits where he was working went 
on strike a few months later, Cctoi stayed out 
j: l r and tipped off hhe police on the names of 

the st. ike leaders His actions didn't go un- 
n . t L Ad Within a few days, he was contactdd by 
age-rts who had spotted him as a potential recruit 
again?' his own country At that time, in Novem- 
ci 19'4, the Mozambique Liberation Front 
(FREE IMS') was consolidating its control of the 
country in the last stages of the war against 
Pc: ojgjtne cc Ionia 1 rule , and the white suprem- 
acist rulers in South Africa and Rhodesia were pre- 
paring to step up operations across the border e 

Ai t-er being apprearhed by a Por tuguese-speak-^ 
ing Sven African, Cctoi and a friend were taken 
L / _ - " to the Rhodesian border, where officials 
aided ri.eir entry A few days later, they finished 
i>T7 i7 “ LIBERATION News "Service" 


their journey in a military training camp- 
Rhcdesian Training Camp 

"Once we were there, they gave us food and a 
bed to sleep in, and told us we would start train 
ing the next day," Cotoi said. The training went 
on for the next eight months. "The soldiers who 
trained us were Rhodesians, Portuguese, South Afri- 
cans and ethers who spoke various languages-" 

In the course of their training, Cotoi and 
others who had been recruited like him, were told 
about the so-called "Africa Livre (Free Africa) 
group, organized to operate against progressive 
African countries, particularly in southern Africa 

"They told us that just as FRELIMO had kicked 
cut the Portuguese colonialists with weapons, we 
would be able tc kick out FRELIMO if we trained 
enough," Cctoi said "They told us that for us to 
take power it was necessary to attack and kill the 
main leaders and cadres of FRELIMO, They told us 
Lhat Jorge Jardim (a fascist businessman who lived 
in Mozambique until the colonialists' defeat) was 
geing to lead us in kicking out FRELIMO, and so 
we would be able tc run Mozambique; we could get 
very rich, occupy the chairs of the ministers and 
directors, we could be the owners of the factories, 
the farms and everything else." 

Buc after his training was over, Cotoi found 
that things dicm't go exactly as planned. His 
first mission was a military action against Mapai, 
a small town in Mozambique „ The swift response 
of che Mozambique armed forces prevented the heli- 
copter carrying him and the other members of his 
unit from landing. Cctoi and ethers in the heli- 
copter dropped incendiary bombs on villages they 
flew over , buc they were put to flight by Mozam- 
bican fire and returned to Rhodesia. 

Espionage Mission 

After this attack* Cotoi underwent intensive 
training for the espionage mission on which be was 
eventually captured. 

"They tela us we had to make the final recon- 
naissance end we had to s/end all possible informa- 
tion for tbs attack which was being prepared," Co- 
toi said. ''Everything is ready, according tc what 
they said The assault units are ready, the wea- 
pons and rhe ammunition are all set. The planes, 
helicopters and trucks are prepared. They were on- 
ly short of some information which we had to send." 

Cocci was infiltrated into Mozambique at the 
beginning of September along with about 100 others. 
But the miormation he gathered in two weeks cf 
roaming the roads and railways never got back to 
the Rhodesians. The night before a helicopter was 
to come and pick him up, he attracted the suspi- 
cions cf seme villagers and they reported bis pre- 
sence to a group of FRELIMO fighters. Cotoi was 
promptly arrested. And a few days later, he de- 
tailed his knowledge of the Rhodesian plot at 
the press conference, 
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SOUTH DAKOTA A I.M MEMBER ASKS FOR NEW TRIAL 
AS KEY STATE WITNESS REVEALS FBI THREATS 

By Candy Hamilton 
LIBERATION News Service 

PORCUPINE, S-D, (LNS) — The key government 
'•vitnebh who recanted her testimony against American 
Indian Movement leader Leonard Peltier on the witness 
^iand has now signed an affidavit stating that the 
IB: l ,»er. ed her into testifying against another 
AIM a . tivist The aifidavic from Myrtle Poor Bear 
-ubmitted to the South Dakota Supreme Court as 
part ot a motion for a new trial for Dick Marshall, 
an Ogiala Sioux now serving a life sentence for 
murder 

Marshall was convicted in April 1976 ot the 
-houti.ng death of Martin Monti leaux in a bar just 
outride the Pine Ridge Indian Reservation a year 
taiiier During the trial, Poor Bear testified 
thot at parties at his house, she had heard 
Marshall talk about killing Montileaux She was 
1 he only witness to offer any direct evidence 
that Marshall was the person who shot Montileaux. 

Ail rhe other witnesses, including those who were 
present in the bar at the time of the killing, 

- ,J Id only testify that Montileaux went into the 
bathroom a short time before Marshall, AIM leader 
Rus-ell Means and a large group of people came 
into the bar, used the restroom and left 
Ai though the bar owner claimed to have recognized 
Marshall when he came in, he was not able to pick 
him out of a group of Indians at the court hearing 

Apparently the prosecutors themselves had 
their doubts about the case. Before the trial 
opened, the state's attorney offered to exchange 

a promise that Marshall would serve no more than 
three years for a guilty plea on a lesser charge, 

Marshall refused the deal, insisting that he was 

not guilty of anything. 

Despite the sparse evidence to support Poor 
Bear’s own vague and contradictory testimony, the 
al 1-whi ce Rapid City, S D jury was only too 
glad to believe that an AIM member long active on 
Pine Ridge Reservation and a friend of Russell 
Means was guilty of murder After a two day trial, 
Marshall was found guilty and immediately sentenced 
to life 

Key Witness Recants 

Ir her affidavit supporting Marshall's bid 
for a new trial, Myrtle Poor Bear charges that 
the FBI forced her to testify in the state case. 

She states that FBI agents Bill Wood and 
Dave Price : ame to her house on the Pine Ridge 
Reservation twice in early 1976 The first time 
the, asked her what she knew about Montileaux' s 
death and went away when she said she knew nothing. 

I he -e_ond time, they didn't ask. They told her 
that although she had not been at the bar on the 
mght ji rhe shooting, she should testify that she 
knew Ditk Marshall had shot Montileaux because 
he had told her so several times When Poor Bear 
said that wasn't true, she states in the affidavit, 
the two agents threatened to harm her -.nd her young 
daughter- if she didn't cooperate She has 
previOQ A y stated that similar threats were used 



to extract her testimony against Leonard Peltier*, 

To back up their threats in both cases, Poor 
Bear claims the agents constantly reminded her of 
the fate of AIM supporter Anna Mae Aquash, whose 
partially decomposed body was found on Pine Ridge 
Reservation in February 1976. Aquash had been 
executed by a small caliber pistol fired directly 
into the back of her head. Price and Wood had beth.i 
arrested her twice, both were present when her body 
was recovered, and Wood was present at the first 
"official" autopsy when cause of death was listed 
as "exposure," Poor Bear says that whenever she 
balked at doing what che agents wanted, they showed 
her pi- cures of Aquash 's body and told her she would 
end up the same way if she didn't cooperate. She 
cooperated , 

After receiving Poor Bear's affidavit and 
hearing arguments on Marshall's appeal, the state 
Supreme Court promised a ruling by the end of the 
summer. Marshall is still waiting. 

Prison Activist 

During 18 months in the state penitentiary, 
Marshall has become a leader of the Native American 
Council of Tribes, the Native American group within 
the prison. Recently the group organized a pow- 
wow within the peni tennary . And prison officials 
agreed to allow visitors, outside drummer&and singers 
to attend. Just days before the scheduled pow-wow, 
after more than 600 people from outside the peniten- 
tiary had applied to come, the warden and other 
state officials were so overwhelmed they refused to 
allow the event, Marshall later discovered that 
the warden had never made arrangements for the 
necessary security, indicating he knew all along 
there would be no pow— wow,. 

-30- 

(Candy Hamilton is an LNS correspondent who 
lives on the Pine Ridge Indian Reservation in 
South Dakota.) 
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INDIAN WOMAN CHARGES POLICE BRUTALITY 
IN DEATH OF UNBORN CHILD 

By Candy Hamilton 

PORCUPINE, S,D. (LNS) — Joann Yellow Bird, an 
Ogiala Sioux woman of Gordon, Nebraska, has filed a 
$24 million wrongful death claim in U.S. District 
Court against eight Gordon and Sheridan County 
police officers and county employees , Dr. Paul Poe 
of the Gordon Memorial Hospital, and Donald Brown 
of the Sheridan Hotel Lounge. 

Yellow Bird, visibly pregnant at the time, was 
kicked in the stomach by police on Sept. 15, 1976„ 

Two weeks later her baby daughter was stillborn at 
the Public Health Hospital on the Pine Ridge Reserva- 
tion. Gordon police officer Robert Barnes kicked 
Yellow Bird outside the Sheridan Hotel Lounge after 
police had been called because of an earlier distur- 
bance, Yellow Bird's husband was also attacked and 
then they were both arrested. Both the Yellow Birds 
are American Indian Movement members, well known in 
Gordon , 

r - ' 1 i birth nf - t-Ke baby two weeks later 

an autops, flowed 5he died. as a result of the beatine 
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IMMKDMMELY IMPRISONED AND TORTURED BY MEXICAN 
GOVERNMENT 

BY F G Sam ia 
LIBERATION News service 

• ■ .* V .V.-f: Eidnapp ,ngs ■ Assassinations. 

'■'■us 2-ep,rTs ;Vs/r, Europe recently have 

• i ’ re z r • r cst" oth undertow of 

-• Aies ■ha^hhuoe begun to resemble 

" der ably less has been said 

; ” /■•<•• dangerous u n d* r r .V--3* accele- 

. ;• * trard repression 'ha* has sparked 

• ‘ :>•' s-:aera' European countries , 

. ' . v*" es r ima T -d 50,000 people flocked 

: / *r a f hr ee- dap guhe r i ng it prates t 

. . a the end if 5-. p * ember in west Germany 
: : a at ions art be ' g mad-. f:r a special 

• : 7 - .buna 1 . n Repress: in in r he Fed c. 

;• : u :/ Germany end : y n: r-m-jl ly peace- 

as f he f.l’d^'.nq at * I e recounts, the 
f ay accused n ' ' : P _ 

" oe r'nr.e n r 1 1 1 1 is 

' ' ''KHLi.M, SWEDEN ' (LNS Jaime Okusono Mart- 
:r, «/, «i Pi- year old Mexi an c liizen whu had been 
ii eg .n Denmark since 19/0, was expelled to his 
: rr i . h tneiand on August 19,. barged with 

r.«L .ng -i Cot)cn spy and a threat t - Denmark’s "nation— 
a. - : r y "No formal charges were brought against 

i ;m, was any proof presented as to ms guilt 

N c > •t'fa.-iess, Martinez is now ba^k in Mexico, where 
hr- f a ■ f i- r reports that he was arrested the rao- 
3 *i; r ne stepped off the plane, hauled away to the 
no’ :i.a- Antarctic military camp and severely 
t _ : ' c ■ . d 

Meanwhile the case is tr.: eat thing a .iisis in 
f Danish government when Parliament recon- 
irno for its ordinary fall sessionjat the begin- 
lrg 1 Nrvember The cabinet cf Just l ie Minister 
Or. > Mailer, who was Jitec'ly responsible for 
* n, nrexp-ted expulsion, and Prime Minister 
Ankf r j.rgensen could face a vote oi nc con— 
t id-r. e in Parliament 

'a. me Martinez’s expulsion from Denmark 
i- ;n itfshoct of the six months of police and 
e.j. -e* -ervi.e activities in Denmark's neighbor 
t: 'he Nc r th- -Sweden ' s so-called "terrorist a£- 
tz: : " in that episode, six foreigners were stamped 

a- 'err: rists without any chant e to defend themselves 
and were expelled from Sweden One of those for- 
eigners was Martinez’ younger brother, Tomas In 
an ongoing trial, 14 Swcu : ahe 1 1 izens stand accused 
:i taking part in plots for kidnappings and other 
political - r imes . 

Civil rights advocates here point with alarm 
t _ the arbitrary and indiscriminate application of 
r h*. "terrorist paragraph" in Sweden’s laws con- 
erning foreigners. It was under this paragraph 
that : he six were expelled without benefit of trial 
v.: the publicizing of any of the 6,000 pages of 

ev idtme that the Swedish Secret Police, SAPO, claim 
u , ga.e assembled against them. A civil suit has 
•e en'ly been initiated against SAPO agents for 
illegal intelligence activities in gathering 


information cn Swedish citizens* 

One cf the mam targets of the SAPO investi- 
gation was Tomas Martinez * And it was this angle 
that dragged Jaime Okcscnc Martinez, the Danish 
Intel 1 a ger, . e Service, PET , ■ ana f inally the Danish 
government i:t: the "terrorist affair. 

Tcmas cams -c live in Sweden in April 1976 
largely in trie: t: De near his brother. For the 
previous tour years, he had been living in Cuba 
as a pol 1 1 * o a a reiugee, after being sprung from a 
Mexican jail t> a group chat hijacked a domestic 
air flight 

b^iore he arrived in Sweden, however, 

Mexican lntslliger. te agents passed inf orma t ion r a 
SAPO, :i aiming r ha r Tomas was a~ r uban spy sent 
to establish = E.-:pean "terrorist connection" for a 
cb-erdmauag umir^e cf Latin American revcl- 
ut icna r > g • .up- { itr a. ding the Revolutionary Left 
Movement in Cf.is, 'ft Peop.es Revolutionary Army 
in Ar gen: :;.a , 'he Pe cpm ‘ s Liberation Army in Bolivia 
and the Nc'UtM Literatim Movement in Uruguay) 

No e. .3=" c r : suppe't any of these charges 
wa s ever pre_e r i e d oy ole t iroe T omas Mar tine 2 and 
five ether- lei expelled from Sweden, And deferse 
lawy e r s ana . r.* crttge’ive j tur na lists , some of wh win 
have had a . e t = -'I part of i he 6 , 000 pages of 
’’evidan e" h 3 c i::ir..U'ed a strong case for 
I omas s i nc . i •: t e 

I- Ictus r.as already been deper ted, ba: k 

to Cut a nod j a ..re Mac'inez, who had been living 
peace: uxly . : Dc : rcr =even years, has already 
been made r= arget oi investigation and deportation 
beca.se he r x ringed .riters and visits with his 
brother and riip-d him cut w .th clothing and money 
when he i . r s r e r r l • ed m Swed en 

In a ierg detailed statement written from prison 
before hi; exp^si-c, Jaime Martinez himself quxte 
effectively : etc ted the charges upon which he bad been 
detained m : s : r a ' :cn and de p r i v ed of all his rights. 
Danish j ; c r na . i s c s l, writing in the independent 
Caper. ha ge r da . 1 > . . ~i - n , subsequently expanded 

and c rot a med hi s reU':Ja f icn sc thoroughly that even 
xn : t f i ' . a ; i : . le e th e i e was no longer much 
ta^k Cl ". a: • sC' i-lti 6S • " 

A- Mai. . ' e ; - pit sen statement and the articles 
of the ji uxi. ; p.irred out, rhe scenario con- 
structed b^ he p._ _ e wa = based in large part cn me 
corr eit t : ar s . a T - . c r. r : : : ct 'he Spanish of tapped 
phone cor e : - a ' . . r— ard opened letters For example, 
a rtqu-.se "b^a k oeer.s ; " a staple in the Mexican 

diet, wa: taxer. c mean weapens and explosives and the 
commcn nA.kr.ame "Gcrdc" Chats") was interpreted as' 
Martinez's . de- : ame e-r a guerrilla ringleader 

The e-t ct tm dossier was equally flimsy and as 
easily dcsi: edited F:: instance, the Secret Police 
saw it a .= h_.gh.iy : U:p' that Jaime Martinez 
Rhctoccpied letter = i : cm t.vs iamxly and sent a copy 
tc his bretre: 

L .. < c a . t £ , ir. ; eriocts Martinez made to escape the 
annoyance cf r.nscan: sure veil lance were interpreted a 
piocf cf bes gui. t. The pcLioe reports make much of 
the fact tr.at Me: tins? icmecrmes used friend’s address 
for perse dal mail 3 :her than ''■having to wait fc-r the 
Secret Police re nij it bet ore it would be delivered 
to his heme 
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BLACK man IMPRISONED SINCE *.67 URBAN RIOTS 
CONVICTED AGAIN; WILL APPEAL A THIRD TIME 

LIBERATION News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS) — A decade has passed since 
rebellions swept through the ghettos of the United 
tates in the summer of 1967. For many Americans 
that long hot summer" is no more than a distant 
memory of burning buildings and flaming headlines. 
But not for George Merritt Merritt has spent 
seven years of that decade in New Jersey jails, 
twice convicted of taking part in the murder of a 
Plainfield, N.J , policeman who had shot down a 
black teenager, twice set tree by appeals courts, 
but never freed from the threat of prosecution 
On September 28, Merritt was found guilty of first 
degree for the third time by an all— white jury 
and was immediately sentenced to Life m prison 

"Flimsy and Questionable" Evide nce 

Like Merritt's two previous convictions, 
this verdict hinged entirely on the testimony of 
a single eyewitness — a man whom the Appellate 
Division of Superior Court had unanimously 
described in 1971 as an "unreliable" source of 
"flimsy and questionable" testimony 

If the testimony of Donald Frazier was 
"flimsy and questionable" the first time around, 
by the third time it had also become badly torn 
and frayed. Merritt's attorney Thomas Ashley 
caught Frazier in several new contradictions 
during cross-examination and underlined several of 
the glaring inconsistencies in his testimony that 
were already on the record- 

Frazier claims to have stood by and watched 
as a crowd of black protesters chased a policeman 
who had just shot and critically wounded Bobby 
Lee Williams. And he claims that be spotted 
Merritt in particular, wielding a hammer or meat 
cleaver, as the crowd caught and fataliy beat the 
po 1 iceman 

No other eyewitness places Merritt at the 
scene or claims to have seen him or anyone else 
brandishing a weapon. One man whc had been 
standing very near Frazier and had given names of 
others he had seen that night told the court, "I 
know George Merritt and I did not see him there " 

Defense Attorney Ashley questioned Frazier 
about the peculiar history of his testimony, 
starting with the fact that he did net mention 
witnessing the killing to anyone for almost a 
week after it happened Even after he had called 
the police, who were eagerly searching for the 
killers of their fellow officer, they supposedly 
didn't get around to taking a statement from him 
for more than a month. 

Merritt's supporters have suggested that 
Frazier may have spent that month pciishing his 
testimony. Nevertheless, at the first trial in 
which Merritt was tried along with 10 others, 

Frazier mieidentified two of Merritt's codefendants. 
And in this third trial, he apparently forgot a 
key element in his story Asked whether he had 
provided names of suspects when he first came 
forward as a witness, Frazier confidently answered, 
"Yes " 

"But you testified in 1968 that you did not." 

LIBERATION News Service 


Ashley pointed out. 

"I don't know if I did or not," Frazier 
conceded, 

"Guilty Until Proven Innocent" 

Gaps In Frazier's testimony didn't prevent a 
jury from convicting Merritt in 1968, Nine other 
black defendants had already been declared innocent, 
and the jury was under considerable "pressure to 
convict someone," as the appeals court noted in 
overturning the first conviction e George Merritt 
and Gail Madden had the misfortune to be the last 
someones left. Both were convicted in 1968 and again 
in 1974, leading the New Jersey chapter of the 
American Civil Liberties Union to state that "the 
entire episode resembles the prosecution in Massa- 
chusetts of Sacco and Vanzetti," 

Both Merritt and Madden have by now become 
respected advocates for prison reform and firsthand 
experts m the injustice of the American judicial 
system- Merritt is a leader in the National Alliance 
Against Racist and Political Repression, And he 
didn't go into his third trial with false hopes held 
high. 

Whan a New Jersey black newspaper asked him 
if he expected a fair trial, Merritt replied bleakly, 

"I don't know if such a thing exists. In the court- 
room, the defendant is guilty until proven innocent," 

After the guilty verdict came down. on September 
28, after his parents had bolted from the court- 
room in tears, leaving his wife and friends to hear 
the judge impose a life sentence, Merritt sounded 
neither surprised nor defeated. "I've been here 
before," he said. "I can deal with it " His 
lawyers plan to appeal the conviction, 

"The only thing that will free me is a public, 
political campaign," Merritt commented-. "We have 
to make people aware that my conviction was the 
result of racism and repression. There was no way 
that I could have been convicted solely on the 
evidence " 

-30- 

(Thanks to the Daily World for much of this 
information ) 
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ABORTION RESTRICTION CHALLENGED IN MASSACHUSETTS 

NEW YORK (LNS) — A Massachusetts law which states 
that a woman under 18 wishing an abortion must have 
the written consent of both parents or a court order 
issued by a superior court judge is being challenged in 
federal court Bill Baird, a nationally known birth 
control and abortion rights advocate has filed a civil 
suit against the law, which will be heard October 17, 

Baird charges that the law is unconstitutional 
since it violates a teenager's right to privacy. Under 
the law, the penalty for failure to obtain written con- 
sent is a five year prison term for everyone involved, 
inwluding the woman herself , her male companion and 
her referral resources - 

Several other states have bills pending similar 
to the Massachusetts law, and if this case is lost, 
it may be a loss for millions around the country 

-30- 
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3,600 ZENITH WORKERS LAIC OFF, 
t\ F\ KONICS CORPORATIONS SQUABBLE OvER HOW 
TO HIKE PROFITS 

By LIBERATION News Service 

NEw s ORK (LNS) -- "L came to wcrk today with 
t; ^ : t aid left withcu: one," Joseph Henley t c 1 d a 
' l P : r outside the Zenith plant m Chic age, 

^ f c . t he Las worked as a t ’ repairman for more 
‘ t : \ e years "I'm going to the unemployment 
.mper.^st ion office tome crew " 

Henley is one of several thousand Zenith 
ve'ker- “he are berng laid off as part of the 
v-mpsny s " : os t-cut t mg efforts to restore 
L r *. I 1 1 ab 1 1 1 1 y " On September 27, Zenith President 
John Nt'.n announced that the company is oonscli- 
d<i mg it= American operation and shifting 
p: -d-hicr. to cheaper labor areas outside the 
Lb — speoiiioally Iaman and Mexico 

In ail, 5,600 workers at Zenith’s plants 
m Chi ago and Paris, Illinois; Springfield, 
Missouri; Sioux City, Iowa; and Watt sent own, Penn- 
ey 1, at -a, will be out oi work as a result of the 
T rmrter. I his amounts to one fourth cl Zenith’s 
w- r k t : : : e in the U S 

The announcement on September 2/ ,:ame as 
- -^rprise to m:s T workers, sirue until reiently 
' * (- • zmpany has been the mcs r profitable domestic 

r -he' mi on manutact .rer a od has touted the fact 
'ha- cr relied on alL American labor. 

" . thought l was 3 eteran," said Donald 
Pemdcn, a television repairman with five years 
experience at Zenith's Chicago plant, who was 
one of 600 people to receive notices of immediate 
my o t f 

And Iywanna Payton, a clerk-secretary who 
aisc received notice, said, "Our department had 
-:x people laid oti, including one employee who 
haa been there 16 years " 

In Springfield, Missouri, no employees ha.e 
yet been notified of the layctrs, but news reports 
that 1,000 of the plant's 2,600 workers will be 
cut of work come the first of the year have left 
many people wcrfied. 

"People are very much concerned," Charles 
Bcdenheim, business manager or the International 
hr o char hood of Electrical Workers (1BEW) local 
which represents the Zenl r h workers there told 
LNS "Ihis is a farming area, there's not many 
_cher industries and %: t: o many jobs available," 

* * * 

In announcing the .massive layoffs, Zenith 
President John Nev£n blamed the company's weaken- 
ing financial position on competition from lower 
priced foreign imports 

And the top unicn leadership is actually 
da King up this company position, "Americans are 
being thrown cut of wcrk by foreign imports," 
cfarged a joint statement drafted by the IBEW, 
the I r t e r na: 1 onal Union of Electrical Workers 
( i UE ) and the Independent Radlonic Workers Union — 
a .l cl which represent Zenith workers at the 
different locations. The statement called for 
"immediate government steps to stop the flood of 

Page 


unfair imports " 

The Import Question 

While Japanese imports to the U, S <> have 
increased over the past few years — particularly 
in the field cf color television — the Zenith 
layoffs appear to have resulted more from other 
factors 

"Japanese imports are only part of the problem," 
says Nathan Spire of the United Electrical Workers 
Union (UE) — one cf the few unions which has not 
boarded the industry bandwagon clammering to stop 
foreign imports "In large part, companies here 
seek higher profit rates than companies abroad. 

"Take Zenith, for example," Spiro continued. 
"They've been making huge profits. It's true 
their profits fell off in the last six-month period. 
But they’re still respectable. Nonetheless they 
decided they want higher prof its , . It ' s profits 
they're concerned with not people," 

And the way the electronics companies are 
planning to reap these higher profits is by moving 
to foreign countries with cheap labor pools. 

Several years ago, RCA — now Zenith's prime domes- 
tic ctmpetittr laid off a substantial number of 
workers and moved much of its operations overseas. 
Zenith is new applying the same strategy. 

In fact, ever the last 10 years, U,S, workers 
lest 250,000 j tbs in radio and television produc- 
tion as electronics companies moved their opera- 
tions to Iatwan, Hcng Kong, and Mexico, where 
wages are a fraction, of those In the U,S, 

A recent analysis of the electronics industry 
by NACLA (the North American Congress on Latin 
America), enritl & d, "Electronics, the Global 
Industry," points cut that companies shifted their 
operations outside the U.S during this period 
not because of l mpert competition, but because 
they could make higher profits through low wages 
abroad. 

Ore example cited was the US semiconductor 
industry From the end cf World War II until 
1968, U S companies held a virtual monopoly in 
the field, with 5000 patents compared to only 83 
for Japanese firms. Sc there was little pressure 
from foreign imports forcing the U,S: companies 
to move abroad But domestic competition and the 
quest for higher profits provided all the pressure 
needed- . to convince almost the entire industry 
to pack up and move abroad. 

Protectionist Measures: Nc Solution for Workers 

While Japanese imports may not be the funda- 
mental factor motivating US. companies to move 
overseas i it is true that these Imports have increased 
ever the last few years and that this competition 
has pla _ ed a strain, on seme U.. S, producers — who 
would rather trace T heir market protected by 
tar it is or quotas. But what do workers stand to 
gain from protectionism' 

To some extent, protectionist measures may 
temporarily protect the jobs of workers in a given 
industry, but this is far from certain, NACLA 
stresses Given the existence of low— wage areas 
abroad, U.S firms will continue to relocate in 
these areas And tariff laws written spec ifically 
October 7, 1977 
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these U.S, ''runaway" companies give tariff 
bieaks on these goods when they are sen: back to 
the US. So "even a tariff increase cf 20 to 25 
percent is acceptable when one can pay workers 10 
cents an hour instead of $5," says NACLA 

We feel it’s important to establish bonds 
with trade unionists around the wet Id, to Increase 
cooperation and try to raise wages all over and 
improve working conditions," says U.F. *s Nathan 
Shapiro. 

Up to the present, however , few unions have 
attempted to do this.. Nor is it an easy task 
given the fact that In most countries runaways flee 
to repressive governments bolstered by U , S aid 
specifically forbid trade union organization 

In some situations, however, where workers 
were organized at home and abroad, strikes against 
a multinational firm in one country have been 
supported by workers at that company's plants in 
other countries . For example, 1UE workers supr~' r ' 
ported Bolivian GE workers during a strike there 
in 1968, and the Autoworkers supported strixe 
actions at Ford's Peruvian plant in the late 1960s. 

U S Capital Split Over Pr otectionism 

At the same time, the imposition of protec- 
tionist measures would almost certainly lead to a 
loss of jobs for many ether U S workers involved 
In export industries — since it would spur ether 
countries to enact similar tariffs and quotas 
against U S exports coming into their countries 
To some extent, the fftar cf triggering other 
countries to impose trade restrictions on U.S. 
imports — and the possibility of this leading to 
a trade war — has made the Carter administration 
and some of the transnational corporations (those 
tied to exports) hostile toward any stringent 
protectionist measures 

The Trilateral Commission, an International 
organization of top business leaders from the 
UcS., Japan and Europe from which Carter recruited 
many of his top administrators, favors increased 
free trade between these countries: 

In fact, not all American electronics 
companies are pushing so hard for protectionism as 
Zenith, Some of the larger US electronics 
firms actually have a stake in those Japanese 
imports others are trying to keep out of the coun- 
try. Last spring, when a group of U.S, television 
producers — including Zenith — presented the 
International Trade Commission with a petition 
requesting increased import quotas on televisions 
entering the U.S. — General Electric and RCA 
were among several U.S. electronics companies 
which did not sign the petition. 

But this is not so surprising since General 
Electric — the largest U.S electric/electronics 
firm, also owns the single largest block of shares 
in Toshiba, one of Japan’s largest electronic 
firms. Westinghouse, the other U S. electric/ 
electronic giant, is an important shareholder cf 
Mitsubishi, the other Japanese electronic giant 

"At present, Japanese electric/ electronic 
firms are highly integrated into their U.S. 
counterpart firms," explains NACLA ^ 


And. apart from stock ownership, a web of 
licensing agreements ties U.S, and Japanese elec- 
tronics producers together., Westinghouse signed its 
first licensing agreement with Mitsubishi in 1923 
and GE has 24 licensing agreements with Toshiba, 

U S banks have also poured their depositors’ 
money into Japanese electronics firms, In 1976, 

U,Sn banks had more than $230 million in loans 
outstanding to 14 Japanese electric/electronics 
f irms . 

Thus "it’s not solely or simply a question of 
'U.S capital' competing against 'Japanese capital,'" 
concludes NACLA. There are different sectors of 
UcS. capital which have more or less to gain from 
protectionist measures. 

Some of the smaller UcS. firms, like Zenith, 
would benefit from protectionism. And given the 
mounting pressure from these companies, as well as 
the steel industry, the Carter administration will 
probably agree to some mild import .restriction^ for 
specific products, in an effort to stave off more 
stringent and far-reaching regulation. 

Thus the future of Zenith does net look too 
bad With a combination of import restrictions and 
costs saved by moving operations to Taiwan and 
Mexico, they may be able to hold on to their position 
as the number one producer of U,S. televisions. 

For the 5,600 Zenith workers who are left 
without jobs, however, the future is less bright. 
Whatever Import restrictions are finally agreed on 
will not reverse Zenith's decision to shift opera- 
tions to Mexico and Taiwan, where the company 
estimates It will save at least $5,000 per employee 
every yeaf. 

The laid off workers will be left with minimal 
unemployment compensation, and may be eligible for 
Adjustment Assistance — if the government decides 
they lost their jobs because of foreign imports. 

"But that's only a little boost, really," a staff- 
person at the IBEW national offices in Washington 
told LNS , "It's supposed to provide for retraining, 
but we’ve never Iheard of it.,, we call it burial 
insurance , " 

-30- 
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WILMINGTON 10 HONORED 

NEW YORK (LNS) — With President Jimmy Carter 
looking on silently from his seat at the banquet 
table, the Congressional Black Caucus on September 
30 conveyed its George W, Collins Award for Community 
Service to the Wilmington 10. 

Congressman John Conyers announced that the 
award would go to the 10 civil rights activists, who 
have been Imprisoned since 1971 for their role in 
fighting discrimination In the Wilmington public 
schools , 

Referring to Carter's proclamations about human 
rights, Conyers noted: "As we were Informed by Vice 
President Mondale this morning, this nation's ability 
to exercise moral authority for human rights in Inter- 
national forums steins dirextly from the legacy of the 
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gle for civil and human rights in America languishes 
in. a. North Carolina prison." -30- 
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PRESS -CIA COOPERATION CONFIRMED BY AGENCY DOCUMENTS 

NEW YORK (LNS) - — The press working for U,S. 
intelligence? For many, this Is no news, Just 
one example is Luis Salzberg, who surfaced as an 
FBI agent during the 1969 Chicago Conspiracy 
trial of seven anti-war activists. A familiar 
figure to many as his camera snapped away at count- 
less demonstrations, Salzberg was also an accredit- 
ed photographer for the New York daily El Tiempo. 

I personally feel that by any means neces- 
sary communism must be stopped ," Salzberg testi- 
fied. What surprises me is that newspaper edi- 
tors have not called me up to congratulate me," 

Salzberg can now take heart. For according 
to a recently published article by investigative 
reporter Carl Bernstein In Rolling Stone Magazine > 
over 400 journalists across the country have car- 
ried out CIA assignments for the past 25 years. 

And "In many instances," the article states, "CIA 
documents show journalists were engaged to per- 
form tasks for the CIA with the consent of the 
managements of America’s leading news-gathering 
organizations 

The most valuable of these organizations to 
the CIA have-been the New York Times, Columbia 
Broadcasting System, and Time, Inc., the docu- 
ments state. But the article also lists the 
owners /executives of the Washington Post , the 
Louisville Courier-J oumal , American Broadcasting 
Company, National Broadcasting Company, Associated 
Press, United Press International, Reuters, 

Hears t Newspapers, Scripps-Howard , Newsweek , the 
Miami Herald as well as of the old Saturday 
Evening Post and New York Herald Tribune , In . > 
short, practically all of the nation's most In- 
fluential papers, wire services and radio and 
television networks, have cooperated with the CIA. 

Services Rendered 

The services offered by the media take two 
forms: "Providing jobs and credentials ('journal- 

istic cover' in Agency parlance) to CIA opera- 
tives about to be posted in foreign capitals; 
and lending the Agency the undercover services of 
reporters already on the staff, including some 
of the best known correspondents in the business. 

"In the field, American journalists were 
used to help recruit and handle foreigners as 
agents; to acquire and evaluate information; and 
to plant false Information with officials of 
foreign governments." 

"Rarely was a news agency used to provide 
cover for CIA operatives abroad without the know- 
ledge and consent of either its principal owner, 
publisher or senior editor." 

Among the people named are ^columnists .C.L , 
Sulzberger of the New York Times— "still regarded 
as an active asset by the Agency" — and Joseph and 
the late Stewart Alsop, whose syndicated dolumns 
appeared in several national papers. 

Joseph Alsop, for example, went to the Philip- 
pines in 1953, allegedly to cover the elections. 

But the CIA- documents show that he went at the 
Agency's bidding. "The CIA thought his presence 
there might affect the outcome of an election," 

Alsop m odestly admitted. 
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Stewart Alsop' s CIA ties were also clear: 
"Stew Alsop was a CIA agent," is how one official 
who served at the "highest levels In the CIA" des- 
cribed him. 

"Other sources," Bernstein states, "said 
that Alsop was particularly helpful to the Agency 
In discussions with officials of foreign govern- 
ments— asking questions to which the CIA was 
seeking answers, planting misinformation advanta- 
geous to American policy, assessing opportunities 
for CIA recruitment of well-placed foreigners." 

Print and Broadcasting 

CIA officials cite the Agency's relation- 
ship with the New York Times as the most valuable 
among newspapers. ( The Times maintained the most 
extensive foreign news operation of any of the 
American dailies,) The; paper ' s late 1 publisher , 
Arthur Hays Sulzberger, is reported to have pro- 
vided his paper's cover to about 10 CIA agents 
from 1950-1966. They posed as stringers or 
clerical workers in Times* bureaus abroad. 

"Sulzberger was especially close to Allen 
Dulles and, later, to John McCone, the CIA's 
director from 1962-1965, McCone ... regularly 
wrote memoranda of his conversations, including i'n 
those in which Sulzberger agreed to allow under- 
cover CIA employees to use Time a credentials." 

Both C.L. Sulzberger, and Arthur Ochs 
Sulzberger, the present publisher gf the New 
York Titles f deny knowledge of CIA personnel using 
either the Times' cover or of CIA agents working 
directly for the paper. 

The CIA’s key broadcasting ally was CBS, 

"CBS president William Paley and Allen Dulles were 
extremely close," writes Bernstein, "Over the 
years, the network provided cover for CIA employees 
including at least one well-known foreign ■ ^ 

correspondent and several stringers; it supplied 
outtakes of newsfilm to the CIA, , 

Malcolm Muir, Newsweek* s editor from 1937- 
1961, when it was sold to the Washington Post 
Co., also kept In close touch with then CIA 
director Dulles: "Whenever I heard something that 

I thought might be of Interest to Allen Dulles, 

I'd call him up,.," 

And also during the cold war, Time magazine's 
foreign correspondents attended regular CIA 
"briefings ," 

Unbroken Line to Present 

Although much of the report focuses on CIA 
connections with the press during the 50 's and 
60's, its implications for the present are clear. 
In its recent Investigation of the CIA, the Senate 
Intelligence Committee balked at pursuing an inquii 
into the CIA's relationship with the press as 
detailed in the Agency's files: 

" . , .Former directors Colby and Bush and CIA 
special counsel Mitchell Rogovin were able to 
convince key members of the committee that full 

inquiry or even limited public disclosure of the 
dimensions of the activities would do irreparable 

damage to the nation's intelligence-gathering 
apparatus ..." 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 12) 
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mak i n g the world safe for multinationals 

by Steve Washerman 

SAN FRANCISCO (Berkeley Barb/LNS' -- While the 
s attention was focused on the financial 
shenanigans of Bert Lance, 600 of the world’s 
Tn '- ' t powerful and wealthy men from 7 0 countries 
^ a four-day long series oi secret meetings 
m San Francisco, The Sixth Quadrennial Inter- 
national Industrial Conference ( 1 1 C ) convened 
quietly with barely a mention in the ba~k pages 
ot the nation’s newspaper^, Yet Jimmy Carter 
thought it important enough to dispatch trade 
negotiator and former chairman w f the Demoiratic 
Texas banker Robert Strauss, to personally 
convey the President's greetings 

One of the most elite and prestigious gather- 
ings of international capital, the In te rnational 
Industrial Conference is virtually unknown to 
the American public The I1C, held id San fran- 
dt-eo every four years since i9 5 7 , 1 3 co-sponsored 
by Stanford Research Institute and a New York 
think tank. The Conference Bodid The 1 1C is 
fours years in preparation and its miiiion- 
doiidr budget is made up of -ont r lbut 1 _ne i rom 
200 U S and Canadian co rpor a 1 1 ons 

To the outsider the come ren is a =>ome- 
what bizarre affair it reaches no 
public conclusions Yet i te informal delibera- 
tions and discussions seem sum :i=n r .i ; important 
lor busy men like David Rockefeller jf Ch^e 
Manhattan Bank, Edgar Kaiser, Bat^n Edmund dc 
Rothschild, and Walter Wnston ^f Citibank, as 
well as several hundred other t _,p 1 p jl aU 

executives, to take off nearly a ^erk to attend 

Stalking the Stable Busines- Climate 

Ostensibly the conference i^eeks to exercise 
"leadership through private initiative mr the 
benerit of peoples everywhere " In iact, making 
the world =>afe for the mui t mat lona is is the 
central preoccupation j: the _onteren:e Of the 
600 invjted participants, ? 0 per_er.t were from 
the advanced industrialized natxons Ihxtcy 
percent were chief executive yu:cr= or major 
American corporations, 25 percent were heads of 
banks and other financial institutions- 

Hosted by such iumindiits da Bank ot 
America’s A-W Clausen a nd Dei Monte's president, 
Richard Landis, selected groups of ^tpoiate 
bigshots this year discussed copA; line 
"Developing Countries — Problems and Prospects,” 
"Promoting the Private Enterprise System," and 
"World Food and Population Perspectives " Execu- 
te , :jwc. r .;:sfrom such companies as ine Anglo- 
American Corporation of South Africa and Texaco, 
and government figures like former Cciorado gover- 
nor John Love and former Defense Department offi- 
cial David Packard came to the ccnierenje 

Political stability in the Ihird World, the 
prospect oi socialist and communist victories m 
Europe, and the future oi southern Alncs were 
among the most popular topics of con versation - 
Securing "stable business climates" m the de- 
veloping countries was a constant theme as well. 

In a painted reference to xn_r c ased criti- 
cisms ol multinational corporations, Walter 
Wribt.n of Citi bank declared: "Mo n 
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it’s wanted and stays where i c ’ s. well treated , Jf 
you create an economy where it’s welcome, like Chile 
or Argentina, money will come from the moon if it 
has to " 

Four years ago, Argentina's present minister of 
economy, Jose Martinez de Hoz, attended the Interna- 
tional Industrial Conference in his position as 
president of Argentina's biggest steel producer - 
It was there that he became intimately familiar with 
the problems of U S, multinational corporations 
When the generals took over Argentina last year, 
Martinez de Hoz became minister of economy - He 
didn’t have to go to the moon to get money- He had 
already met Walt Wriston- 

With his friend's help, Martinez de Hoz se- 
cured a $l-billion loan from a group of private 
banks led by Wriston's Citibank 

This year Martinez de Hoz was the guest of 
honor end featured speaker at the IIC's opening 
banquet. The Minister of Economy took the oppor- 
tunity to thank the assembled businessmen for their 
"support and the confidence shown at a difficult 
moment and we are pleased to think that we have 

not disappointed this confidence." 

That this confidence was won at the cost of a 
repressive military dictatorship which is under in- 
creasing criticism for human rights violations does 
not seem to bother David Rockefeller, To him Cuba 
is "a country which certainly infringes on human 
rights far more than countries such as Argentina, 

Chile cr Brazil." According to Rockefeller, Argen- 
tina’s economy is getting back on the right track 
"This is a remarkable achievement in a year and a 
hail," Rockefeller told this reporter "And Minister 
Martinez de Hoz is almost entirely responsible Of 
course, he Was backed by the generals, but I think 
Argentina is a very extraordinary object lesson to 
the world as to what can be done to turn an e.ci^my 
around if you know what to do and go about it m the 
right way-" -30- 

*************** ************** *********************** 
(See photo) 

PROPOSAL ON FIRING GAY TEACHERS DRAWS PROTEST 
IN CALIFORNIA 

NEW YORK (LNS) — Gays in Eureka, California re- 
cently staged their first gay rights demonstration in 
protest •; f a statewide anti-gay campaign. The rally 
was sparked by ads taken out in the local media by a 
group calling itself "California Save Our Children " 

Ads calling upon the "decent people” of Eureka 
to rise up against "moral decay u and defend the 
state's "interest in the establishment and preserva- 
tion of the family unit," were taken out by the group 
to gain support for an initiative it is backing 
The initiative which is being sponsored by the group's 
leader, State Senator John Briggs (R-0r§nge County), 
and strongly supported by Anita Bryant is likely to 
appear on the state's June 1978 ballot. 

If passed, the initiative would prohibit hiring 
and require firing of gay public school teachers as 
well as any schoolworkers who advocate a gay life- 
style or are suspected of being gay^ 

Eureka, located in Humboldt County m northern 
California, has a population of 42,000., -30- 
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(Thanks to Cheri Strong in Eureka for this inf n ) 
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F rust rated by burcau.'.ra: ic obstruction 
ol the program, Dr Klein t mails re-.igntd in 
bept ember ol 1976 Although hf had gi.tn live 
months prior notice, Public Health C . mmi lone r 
Jonathan Fielding waited until January cl 1 9 7 7 
to appoint a new director That director was 
Fih a r d Clapp, who had prtvK^siy -toed us admin- 
bi i i r or cl a neighbcrhccd health center in a 
. i r y ne a r Boa t on 

Soon alter Clapp’ - a r i i . a i he laced two prob- 
hns. a concerted (.but. eventuc.il> uns-c:essiul) 
a mpa l gn in the legislature t. gut the read bill, 
and the cutot 1 ol lederal iund= whi.h bad been 
1 . > c d to hire 23 add 1 1 l c na 1 = t a 1 l 

When the funds were cut ett, 11 of the 23 
continued to work par f time as . . : icnt ee r a in the 
hope that money would be appropriated by the state 
to maintain their jobs But the money was not 
forthcoming, in large part because it Hearth Com- 
missioner Fielding's minimal support 

Fielding had testified Def-rt a legislative 
c o mm ittee in favor of a bill which would h a . e 
severely limited the : jrrer/ ie^d mw And de- 
spite prodding irom the i=ad pro- gram staff, which 
had succeeded in winning Governor Michael Dukakis's 
support for the program. Fielding never pushed for 
i unds 

Throughout the spring budget lights, many of 
the lead program staif began to disagree with 
Clapp's handling ot the program And it was these 
growing disagreements that led to the summer press 
onlertr.ee criticizing his role in the pr'gram 

The dissident staffers say that their direc- 
tor was unwilling to stand up to real estate and 
government bureaucrats As cn example, they re- 
port a telephone call Clapp re eived t r cm a Law- 
rence, Mass landlord who cwned 700 units of slum 
property The man complained that bib property 
was being inspected tc«_ often and asked that the 
inspt cr be removed Accruing to his critics, 
Clapp fold the landlord that f-nds would seen run 
cl' and he wouldn't have to worry abcu r the in- 
spector 

Five months later the inspector was still 
working on a volunteer basis, but, i: i» claimed, 
wc.rd had spread that he no- lcnger had the support 
ri h i s director and voluntary complian.e m Law- 
rence--where the ir.cider.ce - 1 lead p:i=cnirg among 
children is almost 23 %- -fell atar.ti.ali> 

Clapp maintains that the ex-stufi have dis-.. 
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torted this and other examples of his actions. He 
says, for instance, that he was self-critical for 
having told the landlord that funds were going to run 
out and that "it was unclear what would happen in the 
future with the Lawrence program," But he denies 
both that he told the landlord "not to worry about 
the inspector" and that voluntary compliance has 
dropped drastically because of the incident-. 

The two sides of the dispute share a couple of 
assumpt ions--that local public health officials gen- 
erally can nor be trusted to enforce the state lead 
law and must be vigilantly monitored by the state in- 
spection staff, and that Commissioner Fielding and 
many other health bureaucrats do not support the 
Lead law 


But Clapp feels that the primary disagreement 
dividing the staff is "whether you can run a pro- 
gressive program within a state bureaucracy " 

"Ycu can," he says, "but it’s definitely diffi- 
cult The other side says it takes so many compro- 
mises that it isn't worth doing But I want to make 
the program function so that it can be effective, 
not just window-dressing " 

Ex-staff member Nancy Powell stresses that tough- 
ness is crucial to any positive effect the program 
might have; a toughness, she says, that Clapp does 
not have "We ' d been having lots of success in court 
throughout the state because we were so persistent 
Judges would delay cases once, twice = . . a year 

would go by and then the landlords would comply But 
we still continued to bring the landlords to court 
and the judges began to get sick of seeing us and 
began to find some landlords guilty right away That 
got ethers afraid of being fined and voluntary com- 
pliance began to improve," Powell now predicts that 
voluntary compliance will decline- 


After the summer press conference, Clapp fired 
three of the program's lawyers and the 11 volunteer 
workers because of what he called their "disruptive 
and divisive" behavior. The five paid full time 
staff involved m the protest were given warning let- 
ters Supporting Clapp's actions were several other 
members of the program staff who remain on the job 

Since the firings Clapp has supplemented the pro- 
gram's staff shortages with jobs created from federal 
CETA funds. These funds will most likely be avail- 
able from year to year, but each can only be held by 
a person for one year The staff dissidents maintain 
that the CETA workers are limited as to the geo- 
graphical areas they can work in, that it will take 
a long time to train them to do the necessary legal 
and medical work effectively, and that the cnce-a- 
year turnover of staff ls highly disruptive Direc- 
tor Clapp agrees that CETA jobs are not a desirable 
answer to program staff shortages, but maintains 
that there was nc other choice, given a lack of any 
other state and federal money-, 


The ACLU is suing Clapp on behalf of the fired 
workers for violation of their first amendment free 
speech rights- The suit also calls for an injunction 
preventing the director from hiring anybody else if 
state money comes through, since Clapp had given a 
verba L promise that if funds did arrive, the volun- 
teers would be rehired. Nothing has happened with 
the suit as yet, but in early October, an additicnal 
$100,000 was appropriated for the program out : f spe- 

C ONTINUED O N INS IDE OF FRONT COVER 
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LETELIER INQUIRY POINTS TO JUNTA 

NEW (Internews /INS) — The Justice 

Utp-ai'ment may be close to naming the murderers 
"" 1 iQn do Letelier and Ronni Karpen Moffitt, who 
were killed in Washington, D.C., last September 
b\ a. shaped plastic bomb placed under Letelier' s 
v^r According to "federal sources" cited by 
Jack Anderson in a recent column, Manuel Contreras 
Sepulveda then head of the DINA, Chile's secret 
ordered the assassination, which was 
arried out by a team of anti— Castro terrorists. 
Anderson also says that "some Justice Department 
sources speculate that Chilean president Augusto 
Pinochet himself personally suggested the assas- 
sination " As a result of their investigations, 
b 6 prosecutors are now -- in Anderson's words — 
Trying to figure out how to get testimony from 
Chileans with diplomatic immunity and how to 
extradite potential defendants from Chile " 

Saul Landau, who has helped direct the 
investigation of the murders from the Institute 
tor Policy Studies (IPS), where Letelier and 
MC i f 1 1 1 worked, t.pld Internews that Anderson's 
information paralleled that gathered by IPS, 

Orlando Letelier, who had been ambassador 
re r he United States from the government of Salva- 
dor Allende (and later Minister of Defense in his 
Irfst cabinet), was a key leader of Chilean exiles 
in rheir struggle to organize opposition to the 
jun’.a in the United States and elsewhere. The 
jun r d was reportedly threatened by Letlier^s 
leadership abilities, and infuriated by his 
su'cess in limiting the flow of international 
loans and investments to Chile 

According to* Anderson and other sources 
close to the investigation, the decision to kill 
Lerelier was made at the highest levels of the 
Chilean government, and then, in the spring of 
19^6, DINA agents met with leaders cf Brigade 
2506 ( T he CIA-trained Bay of Pigs Veterans Unit) 
m Miami to make the preliminary arrangements. 

The meeting was reportedly set up by a DINA 
agent posing as a Chilean diplomat in Miami. 
Brigade 2506 in turn subcontracted the "hit" to 
a highly trained explosives team The details 
fer the killing were worked out at a secret June 
1976 meeting of the CORU, an umbrella organiza- 
tion cf Cuban exile groups, near Bonao in the 
Dominican Republic, Brigade 2506 submitted the 
details to a Chilean case officer assigned by the 
DLNA to oversee the pperation, and he gave the 
green light in late August, Surveillance of 
letelier ‘s daily routines then began, the' 
deadly bomb was planted, and on September 21, 
Letelier and Ronni Karpen Moffitt were murdered 
as they drove to work 

At least six members of Brigade 2506 have 
been called before the Federal Grand Jury Investi- 
gating the assassination, including its president, 
Rv.berto Cabballo, who denies any involvement in 
the murder. In April, Jose Dionisio Suarez, a 
member of the Cuban Nationalist Movement — and 
a participant in the Bonao meeting — was jailed 
for refusing to testify before the Grand Jury. 

And in June, Guillermo Novo, a prime suspect, went 
underground and is now a fugitive Orlando Bosch, 
who was chosen bv CORU as f, bag man" for, the opera- 
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tion (he controlled the purse), is currently 
imprisoned in Venezuela for charges associated with 
last year's bombing of a Cuban Airlines plane 
in which 73 people died, Bosch has said that the 
airline bombing and the Letelier assassination 
were planned at the same time in Bonao. 

-30- 

***************** ************************** ******* 
MEXICAN DEPORTED FROM DENMARK continued from p 5 

Jaime's case has become a public cause in 
politically-conscious Denmark So much so, that 
an earlier attempt to slip him quietly out of the 
country on a special "tourist" visa was stopped by 
Parliament. But then, Justice Minister Moller 's 
surreptitious expulsion effort at the end of August 
succeeded, even though the Public Prosecutor was in 
the middle of deciding whether or not there was 
enough evidence to try Martinez in Denmark. 

Adding to the public furor over the deportation 
was the fact that Moller had previously promised not 
to ship Martinez back into the hands of the Mexican 
police under any circumstances, and to notify Parlia- 
ment in advance if he was going to be sent anywhere 
else. Instead, Moller notified both Parliament and 
Martinez' lawyer in letters mailed after Martinez 
was already back in Mexico. 

It is known that Martinez arrived in Mexico 
City on the night of August 19, Since then his 
whereabouts are unknown But Amnesty International 
has confirmed his father's claim that Jaime was 
placed under arrest and may now be undergoing tor- 
ture to pressure him to supply information about his 
brother , 

Meanwhile, back in Denmark, a broad coalition 
of jurist associations, trade unions and political 
parties is continuing to work for the exoneration 
of Jaime Martinez,. which could also mean the 
ousting of Denmark's own cabinet., 

* * * 

(F.G n Sarnia is an independent journalist 
currently living in Scarudanavia ,) 

-30- 

„,#*************************************************** 
CIA/PRESS — C0NT- FROM PAGE 9: 

"It came as no surprise to me," commented James 
Aronson, Professor of Communications at Hunger College, 
a founder and editor of the National Guardian and 
author of The Press and the Cold War - Aronson based 
the willingness of many journalists to work with 
the CIA on "a misguided sense of patriotism in which 
a lot of journalists become victims of their own 
acquiescence in the making of government policy " 

"The basic foreign policy of the US, has held 
an unbroken line from Truman to the present," Aronson 
told LNS. "Journalists ... think they're acting m 
the public interest or the interest of national 
security. Classic examples of the national security 
smokescreen can be found in the Nixon and Johnson 
administrations — especially in Vietnam. 

-30- 

(Thanks to Aronson's Tfeadline for the Media: Today f s 
Challenges to Press j TV & Radio for some of the 
information in this article.) 
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REriT t Mozambique In- 
creation Agency/LNS 

* CF RIGHT; A fens. I^ane 
a Mozambx.an re 

• and trained as 
a spy by the Rhodes. an 

'-'ernment speaKxng 
‘ a enferenze . n Ma 
pho, M o z am o i q u e Sept, 

• 7 - 977 * C o : o x was 

• op * area wnue do^ng re- 
- onn.i x san-. e for a m^jor 
Rn rdesian a *. : a . k aga*nst 
M : a m b x q a e * Re e n * press 
repor*s 1 nd x < . a *. e " na *. 

s x n an a * ta . k a now 
underway . 

SEE STORY PAGE ; #882 


TOP LEFT i The Mozambican People* s 
Liberation Forces shot down this Rho- 
desian plane daring the Rhodesian re- 
gime’s attacks on the small Mozambican 
town of Napai. 

SEE STORY ON PAGE 3, this packet (#882) 
CREDIT t Mozambique Information Agency/LNS 


MIDDLE RIGHT • O' , ’ 

. s : o graphr . . 

CREDIT' Mi e i tant/LNS 
SEE STORY PAGE .0 #682 


MIDDLE LEFT; This is what remained of 
the T ransport depot in the small Mozam- 
bican * own of Napdx after the Rhodesian 
regime's attacks on that town. Afonso 
Joane Cr.ji a Mozambican recruited and 
T raxned as a spy by the Rhodesian govern- 
ment and . aptured during a reconnaisanc e 
mission admitted that he took part m 
the attacks on Napai. 

SEE STORY ON PAGE j of this packet (#882). 
CREDIT: Mozambique Information Agency/LNS 


BOTTOM RIGHT; The stee. ’•own 
of Y kings' own. Ohio where thou 
sands of steelworkers are being 
x a.d off by ma^ur s'eei empa 
n.es On September i9 i9 ? ?j 
Y oungs' own Sheet and Tube an- 
nounced r ne permanen' .ay off of 
3-000 workers U S. Steei p.ans 
' sever*-- otba.ks of its Youngs - 

* own operations 

Nationwide. .7 odd steei 
x ay offs have been ann^un, ed xn 
re.en' weeKS. Tne figure . ouid 

* op 20 00 0 when U S Steei an 
n^un es numbers for its Youngs- 
r o wn x ay- of f s . 

SEE STORY LAST PACKET #88.. 
CREDIT ; H /Wx e Epste^n/LNS 
January x97A 


BOTTOM LEFT- Steelworkers at 
the Youngstown Sheet and Tube plant 
in Youngstown, Ohio. On September 
19. -97? ; the company announced lay 

offs of 3 000 steelworkers. Thou- 
sands more steelworkers in Youngs 
town may be thrown out of work when 
U .. S- Steer announc e a, numbers for 
the severe cutback" of its Youngs- 
town operation 

SEE STORY LAST PACKET, #881. 

CREDIT i> Howie Epstein/lNS 
January, 197^ 
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Stories Objective . . 






"TVER RIGHT Ar. *-• *r r 
A rk^r x n M^' -it. re . 
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CREDIT . T _> rn Ang-_ * • . & 

Be . ini: S. f'f . rd. LNS 

COULD GO WITH STORY ON PAGE 
: "OR THE STORY ON PAGE ? 
of THIS PACKET #88. „ 


UPPER LEFTs A U.S. -owned fish 
processing plant m Matamoros, 
Mexico, just across the river from 
Brownsville, Texas. U.S. -owned 
plants have mushroomed in the 
Border reglon ; in order to take 
advantage of Mexican labor and 
of ti* breaks from both the U.S, 
and Mexican governments. 

CREDIT r Tom Angotti & Belinda 
SI fford/LNS 

SEE STORY PAGE 1 OF THIS PACKET', 

#88 2 . 


MIDDLE RIGHT K . r.g.-r 

F - n . ■ tj Bu 'Ks gicapr. .. 

CREDIT. Kar-n K,-/n p e 
N^ws.e’ ' --r.LNS 

SEE STORY ON PAGE 2 -r.Is pa ket, 


MIDDLE LEFT: 

A . P . - T J . P . I . -C . I . A . 

SEE STORY PAGE 9. THIS 
PACKET, #882. 


LOWER RIGHT. R V- 

T'.i . w ;.n gra pn . . 

CREDIT. Peg A . --rl ../ LNS 

GEE STORY ON PAGE THIS 

PACKET : # 882 . 


LOWER LEFT : 

C.I.A. Journalist 

CREDIT s Peg Averill/LNS 

SEE STORY PAGE 9, THIS 
PACKET, #882 
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UPPER LEFT £ Capitalist graphic. 


UPPER RIGHT i Gays in Eureka. Cal. 
staged their first gay rights 
demonstration recently It was 
sparked by a statewide anti -gay CREDIT? The Progressive/LNS 

campaign to prohibit gay teach- 
ers in the put.! ic schools . SEE STORY PAGE 10, #882. 

CREDIT? Cheri Strong/LNS 

SEE STORY PAGE 10 #882 


UPPER MIDDLE LEFT? breaks 

for the rich graphic. 

CREDIT s Daily World/LNS 

COULD GO WITH STORY PAGE 10, #882 


MIDDLE RIGHT : American 
Indian Solidarity graphic 

LOWER MIDDLE LEFT? Anti-nuclear 
graphic . 

CREDIT *> Niuholson/ANS/LNS 
SEE STORY PAGE 2, #882. 


CREDIT: Peg Averiil/LNS 

SEE INFORMATION INSIDE 
FRONT COVER AND STORY 
NEXT PACKET „ 


LOWER RIGHT? Graphic on 
unions withdrawing their 
funds from banks that ex- 
tend loans to South Af- 
rica. 

CREDIT i Peg Averill/LNS 
S^TORY LAST PACKET/ 


LOWER MIDDLE s 
S-1437 graphic 

CREDIT i New 
Unity/LNS 

SEE STORY LAST 
PACKET, #881. 


LOWER LEFT? 
Pinochet/Let elder 
assassination 
graphic . 

CREDIT £ MFP/LNS 

SEE STORY PAGE, 12 

# 882 . 
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